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equally indisputable had it not so happened that both he
and the Palsgrave of the Rhine were members of the
great house of Wittelsbach. This house had acquired
the dukedom of Bavaria in 1180 and the Palatinate,
which represented the vote of the extinct dukedom of
Lorraine, in 1214; but as both dignities were united
in one person, no difficulty arose until the death of
duke Otto the Illustrious in 1253. When his sons
shared his dominions, Lewis becoming Palsgrave, and
Henry duke of Bavaria, nothing was settled as to the
vote and other rights of an elector, and before long both
sons claimed these, and both with apparently reasonable
grounds. The number seven had now, however, become
recognized as sacred : the king of Bohemia m would not
relinquish the place which he laid claim to as cupbearer;
and the other electors were unwilling to see two votes
enjoyed by one family. Thus a contest, which more
than once nearly led to war, arose between the rival lines
of Wittelsbach, and between the Bavarian line (whose
title was thought the weaker of the two) and the king of
Bohemia. Rudolf, -who in 1289 pronounced in favour of
Bohemia, and Lewis IV, who directed that the vote
should be exercised by the two lines alternately, in vain
attempted to settle it, nor was it laid to rest until the
issuing and confirming, at the Diet of Ntirnberg and Metz
in 1356, of Charles IV's Golden Bull. This instrument,
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thenceforth regarded as a fundamental law of the Empire,

m The claim of the King of
Bohemia seems to have been made
technically in respect of his office
of cup-bearer, practically because
he was the equal In power and
rank of any of the other electors.
It was disputed partly on the
ground that his kingdom vias not

properly German. * Rex Bohemias
qui pincenia est non eligit quia non
est Teutonicns ' (Albert. Stad.
JLD. 1240. So the Sacbsenspiegel,
* Die schenke des rikes die koning
von behemeu, die ne heuet neneii
kore, umnae dat he nicht diidesch
nis.1